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was nothing but a hatred of "Popery/* and the faith of
the Orangeman was his antagonism to the Eomanist.
Many of the Orangemen attended no church, and, being
powerful and fearless, felt they had done their whole
duty when they had defeated their opponents in the too
numerous riots which were called Catholic disturbances.
The ignorance of the masses was as complete as their
indifference, at least in regard to anything beyond the
rudiments of education. The primary schools were excel-
lent as far as they went, but, leading to nothing, the.
formal knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic had
no civilizing influence. In order to support the colleges,
grammar and high schools were essential, but quite as
much, so in order to foster habits of reading and medita-
tion among the masses; above all, in order to encourage
the able and ambitious, an easy path upward must be
provided. The material was admirable ; what was needed
was the machinery and the emancipation of the most
powerful class, the clergy, which might be expected to
carry on the work.

Thus it was that the two projects, that for a Presby-
terian sustentation fund and that for strengthening and
completing a national, as opposed to a denominational
educational system went hand in hand. Dr. McCosh never
claimed to have originated either, but he took up both,
and infused new vigor into them. The Sustentation
Fund he saw established and increasing to such an extent
as to assure him, before he left Ireland, that when the
day of disestablishment came and the Eegium Dorium
was withdrawn, the Presbyterian Church would not be
left crippled and inefficient. He was fond of recalling
his co-laborers, Sinclair, Gibson, McClure, Hamilton,re shrewd, intelligent, andon the other hand,ladel-atly hitlped tlio faith of his students.r, wti to                                  tiiwabstract thought,
